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care saves wear 


Few new cars — few good used ones! Care never meant so much as 


it does today. Give your car the attention 
bs ex = eile you know it needs but remember some 
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Esso Lubrication Service will give you smoother 
riding now and stop trouble developing later. 


present day petrols. We hope Esso quality petrols 
will be back in the not too distant future. 


And don’t forget to watch your dipstick. Top up 
Frequently with Esssolube and drain and refill the sump 
at recommended intervals. 


Always insist on Esso. That’s your 
best guarantee of good motoring as your 
dealer will tell you—and be knows... 


FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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The West Indies since the 


Moyne Report 


by OLR HARRY. LUKE. KC M:G.j D.Litt 


Our relationship with our West Indian fellow-citizens and their relationships with each other 
are likely during the next few years to furnish: many items of interest in the daily newspapers. 
These, however, whether they relate to migration, sugar production or social development, cannot 
be understood without reference to the geography and history of the West Indies as a whole. Sir 
Harry Luke is unusually qualified, by his experience in the Colonial Service and his long resi- 
dence in the British West Indies, to survey the broad background of their present-day problems 


Tuis article attempts to deal in a very general 
way with the characteristics of and recent 
development in a group of British Colonies 
which, although having certain characteristics 
in common, is also exceedingly difficult to 
classify in a word or even in a short phrase. 
The Colonies in question are, in alphabetical 
order, Barbados, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and the Windward 
Islands, the latter technically not one Colony 
but four, namely Grenada, St Vincent, St 
Lucia and Dominica. Now the Royal Com- 
mission which sat in 1938-9 under the chair- 
manship of the late Lord Moyne is known 
briefly as the ‘““West India Royal Commis- 
sion’’, and it was concerned with the colonies 
enumerated above. But the term ‘West 
Indies”’ as applied collectively to these terri- 
tories is not wholly accurate, nor is it uni- 
versally acceptable. Apart from other con- 
siderations it is of course a geographical 
misnomer, due to the conviction and persis- 
tent delusion of Christopher Columbus that 
in crossing the Atlantic he had found a new 
route to the Indies. The confusion may be 
said to have been intensified to a certain 
extent in the 19th century with the importa- 
tion into some of the ““West Indian’’ colonies 
of -indentured labourers from India. The 
descendants of these ‘East Indians” now 
constitute large and important communities 
in certain of the “‘West Indies’’, forming the 
greatest individual racial unit in and one half 
of the total population of British Guiana and 
about one third of the population of Trinidad. 

The island colonies of this group form an 
arc curving from British Honduras to Trini- 
dad, with the Leeward Islands at the north- 
eastern corner; and the island and mainland 
colonies alike lie within the tropics. The total 
land area of the seven colonies (counting the 
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Windward Islands as one) amounts to 
106,000 square miles, their approximate 
population as estimated in 1946 to 2,800,000 
souls. To this total Jamaica, with its two de- 
pendencies of the Cayman and the Turks and 
Caicos Islands, contributed about 1,250,000 ; 
and the population of the entire region is 
increasing at the rate of nearly two per cent 
a year. The economy of the island colonies is 
based on agriculture, except in the case of 
Trinidad, which is geographically an outlier 
of the South American continent and owes 
its financial prosperity in the main to the fact 
that it is the most important oil-producing 
territory in the British Empire. British 
Guiana, which produces sugar and rice in the 
coastal belt, has important timber and 
mineral resources in its central or forest belt ; 
while British Honduras has hitherto depended 
almost wholly on the export of forest produce. 

What are the characteristics common to 
these territories scattered over a land and sea 
area of 2,500,000 square miles? The most 
obvious one is that they were developed as 
“plantation colonies”, territories whose 
principal industry was tropical agriculture, 
the labour for which was provided by persons 
imported for this purpose, either as slaves or, 
later, under indenture, from other continents, 
and by their descendants. In other words they 
were, for a long time after they came under 
European rule, large-scale estates to which 
the processes of normal colonial administra- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants did not 
apply in the sense in which they apply almost 
everywhere else in the world’s Colonial 
Empires. Inhabitants there were, before the 
arrival of Columbus and his successors, in 
these West Indian or Caribbean island groups 
other than perhaps in Barbados. But the 
gentle Arawaks were wiped out long ago and 
the fierce Caribs reduced to a negligible 
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During the 18th century the prosperity of West Indian sugar-planters reached its peak and survwing “Great 
Houses’’ still testify to the wealth of former owners. Two such mansions are ‘“Good Hope’ (above), Trelawney, 
Jamaica, now a luxury hotel; and ‘‘Holborn’’ (below), Bridgetown, Barbados, which is occupied by a dairy farmer 
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Possession of the valuable and strategically situated West Indies was hotly contested by European Powers in 

the 18th century. “‘Nelson’s Dockyard” (above) at English Harbour, Antigua, was used for refitting British 

warships. It has now fallen into a state of disrepair: of the boathouse (below) only the stone columns remain 
Angus W. Acworth | 


remnant. Alone in the mainland colonies of 
British Guiana and British Honduras have 
the Amerindians survived in numbers at all 
perceptible, and even in these they now form 
only asmall proportion of the total population. 

The fact is, then, that these colonies—and 
those owned by foreign Powers were in the 
same case as the British—existed in the main 
to send their agricultural produce and timber 
to their respective mother-countries and to 
enrich the owners of the estates who con- 
trolled their polity. before emancipation had 
coloured subsequent development and posed 
the problems of the present and the future. 
In their early days, it is true, Barbados and 
St Kitts were, like Virginia, .colonies of 
settlement by white families, in which the 
ratio between the European and the African 
populations changed with the fluctuations of 
the sugar industry. Normally, however, the 
West Indies were not colonies but planta- 
tions; and an American generalization des- 
cribing them, irrespective of their political 
allegiance, as ‘“‘agricultural sweat-shops, 
dependent on distant and uncertain markets” 
is drastic but not without some justification 
as regards their past. On the other hand we 
must not forget the long and honourable 
tradition of the British islands in representa- 
tive institutions. Thus the Barbados House of 
Assembly dates from 1627 and is, next to the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom, the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man and the 
House of Assembly of Bermuda, the oldest 
legislature in the British Empire. 

Obviously, in colonies of such a type, the 
modern conception of colonial administration 
—the care of and trusteeship for the indige- 
nous races—did not, and in the circumstances 
of the case could not at the outset arise. ‘The 
colonies were profit-making estates managed 
for the direct benefit of their owners and the 
direct. and indirect benefit of the mother- 
country ; and in the 18th century in particular 
the prosperity of the West Indian sugar- 
planters was proverbial. The ‘‘nabob” retir- 
ing to the United Kingdom enriched from the 
East Indies was matched by the “‘St Kitts heir- 
ess’’ from the West Indies ; and during the wars 
of the 18th century the West Indian island 
‘colonies were fought over not only as pawns 
in major strategical operations but as intrin- 
sically important objectives. One of the most 
characteristic features of West Indian politi- 
cal history is the frequency with which the 
colonies changed hands among the rival 
Powers, so much so that only one British 
Colony and one Presidency, Barbados and the 
British Virgin Islands, have remained un- 
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interruptedly under the British Crown. To 
this day the fortress of Brimstone Hill—‘“‘the 
Gibraltar of the West Indies’”—surmounts St 
Kitts as an impressive memorial of the 
struggle between British and French for this 
rich little island. The Rodney Memorial in 
Jamaica’s former capital of Spanish Town 
commemorates the victor of the Battle of the 
Saints in 1782, which secured her West 
Indian Colonies to Britain from the threat of 
the French Kings ; while “‘Nelson’s Dockyard” 
beside English Harbour in Antigua survives, 
neglected indeed but practically complete, as 
one of the principal refitting bases in the subse- 
quent maritime operations against Napoleon. 

In the 19th century the cane sugar industry, 
on which the economy of the British island 
colonies and British Guiana was based, under- 
went a series of sharp reverses. The first of 
these reverses, from the point of view of those 
who gained their wealth from the industry, 
was the abolition of the slave-trade, by which 
Great Britain, although not the originator of 


the trade, may claim to have made con- 


siderable amends for having participated in 
it. The next blow to the industry was the 
emancipation of slaves which inevitably fol- 
lowed the suppression of the trade; and if for 
a while West Indian sugar was still able to 
monopolize the British market owing to the 
protection given to it by the import duties on 
foreign sugar, that breathing-space ended in 
the middle of the century with the adoption of 
the principles of Free Trade. The ruinous 
condition of some of the palatial “‘Great 
Houses”’ of the big planters in the heyday of 
West Indian sugar bears witness to this decay. 
Finally came the European production of 
beet-sugar which, towards the end of the 19th 
century, brought the West Indian sugar 
industry almost to its knees and might have 
ruined it but for the discontinuance of beet- 
sugar bounties in 1903, the boom in West In- 
dian cane sugar during the war of 1914-8 and 
the support to the industry derived from rum. 

The great majority of the total population 
of these colonies consists of people of African 
blood, either unmixed or diluted in varying 
degrees with European blood, sprung from 
the slaves imported from West Africa in the 
17th and 18th centuries. These millions may 
be said today to have practically nothing of 
Africa about them except their physical 
characteristics. Whether originally in servi- 
tude in their native West Africa or free before 
being taken into slavery by Europeans, they 
lived in their original habitat under their 
tribal system, in which every individual, free 
or serf, had his or her place and was a ‘part 
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of a social system. Forcibly detached from 
their natural environment and _ trans- 
shipped to another continent, they were at 
the same time detached from their own cul- 
tural and social background, such.as it was, 
and from their own languages, while in their 
new habitat they were often mixed with 
fellow-slaves from other parts of West Africa, 
having other customs and tongues. But while 
on the one hand they thus lost, inevitably, 
their original customs and speech and mode 
of life, their new owners made no effort to 
provide them with substitutes. While they 
were encouraged to breed on the plantations 
(for slaves were a valuable commodity), they 
were firmly discouraged from contracting 
legal marriages and from creating for them- 
selves the other attributes of home life; such 
scraps of education as came their way during 
the days of slavery were brought to them by 
the missionaries, often in the face of strong 
opposition. The culture of the West Indian 
Negro population of today is not African but 
European, and it has not been attained with- 
out struggle and effort. For the Act of Aboli- 
tion of 1833, although a generous piece of 
self-abnegation on the part of the British 
people, who voted the then large sum of 
£16 640,000 as compensation to the West 
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Indian slave-owners, was concerned with 
civil status and not with the soul. “It freed 
a race’, as has been well said of it, “‘but failed 
to create a society.” 

It is not, then, to be wondered at that, with 
a society originally based on slave labour and 
seriously dislocated by emancipation, with an 
economic life oscillating between prosperity 
and depression in accordance with the fluc- 
tuations of the value of the staple crop, with 
an all-too-rapidly increasing birth-rate but 
belated social services, the West Indian 
labouring classes should have suffered, as an 
artificially created proletariat extraneously 
imported, from an almost chronic malaise. 
This malaise has been manifested in dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions, in the 
demand for something better in the standard 
of living, in a growing political consciousness, 
in aspirations towards some goal not neces- 
sarily clearly seen, and latterly in an urge 
towards self-expression in writing, music and 
the visual arts. So far as the British colonies 
are concerned, many commissions have been 
sent out from Great Britain from the time of 
the Royal Commission of 1897 onwards to 
investigate and seek remedies for this malaise. 
So numerous, indeed, have they been that 
a witness before one of the latest in the 
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Descendant of imported slaves, victim of an emancipation which ‘‘freed a race but failed to create 
a society”, the West Indian labourer remains a cheerful, lively person well able to take advantage 
of the substantial help that he is at last being given in overcoming his inherited disabilities 


series was moved to complain that “too 
often these Colonies have been inspected, 
dissected, probed, examined and reviewed, 
with no result other than a voluminous 
Report”’. 

Whatever truth may underlie this com- 
plaint does not, however, apply to the Moyne 
Report, despite its 480 pages, for action was 
promptly taken on its recommendations, 
whose publication anticipated by five years 
the publication of the full Report. The 
recommendations were presented to Parlia- 
ment in a separate Command Paper in 
February 1940, and by September of that 
year their major item had been implemented 
by setting up for the Colonies concerned the 
organization for ““Development and Welfare 
in the West Indies”’, with Sir Frank Stockdale 
as its first Comptroller, assisted by a team of 
expert advisers. here was also enacted the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
1940, under which the approved schemes were 
to be financed. The main problems faced by 
Development and Welfare, problems gener- 
ally common to all the territories despite con- 
ditions locally differing in certain respects, 
were summarized by Sir Frank Stockdale in 
his second biennial report as arising chiefly 
from the pressure of population on natural 
resources and the inadequate or improper use 
of these ; insufficient provision for such social, 
health and educational services as are within 
the reach of comparatively poor communi- 
ties; the need for improved local government 
and community activities; the isolation and 
parochialism aggravated by wretchedly poor 
communications; and so on. 

A formidable catalogue, this, of ailments 
to be tackled, but the ailments are being 
tackled with a will. The procedure adopted is 
that schemes to be financed by Development 
and Welfare, whether put forward by that 
organization on its own initiative or eman- 
ating from the Colonies and Dependencies, 
must be mutually agreed to by the Governors 
and Colonial Legislatures concerned as well 
as by the Comptroller before the latter sub- 
mits them for the final approval of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Despite the 
limitations placed by war conditions— 
involving shortage of skilled staff no less than 
shortage of materials—upon the rapid carrying 
out of major works, despite the fact also that 
the first two years of the existence of Develop- 
ment and Welfare were necessarily and 
largely a period of investigation, important 
progress has been made. Up to the end of the 
calendar year 1944 there had been approved 
schemes costing a total sum of £7,702,626, 


upon which the estimated expenditure by 
June 30, 1944, was just under £1,500,000. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, 1940, was limited in duration to a period 
of ten years, but its expiry was anticipated 
by the enactment of the much more com- 
prehensive Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, 1945, which increases, in the words 
of the Colonial Secretary’s accompanying 
published despatch, “the amount of money 
that may be provided by Parliament for 
schemes of Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare to £120,000,000 and extends the period of 
such assistance to March 31, 1956”. Truly 
a formidable burden to be assumed by the 
British taxpayer crippled by six years of the 
most onerous war in history. 

Of the total of £120,000,000 provided for 


.in the Act, £85,000,000 are earmarked for 


allocations to individual territories of the 
Colonial Empire, and of this sum £'15,500,000 
are allocated to the West Indies. By the end 
of March 1948 grants and loans totalling 
nearly £13,500,000 had been approved for 
the West Indian Colonies. Of this total 
Jamaica receives £5,066,556, the lion’s 
share; while British Guiana comes second 
with £2,263,777. The Colonial Welfare and 
Development Bill, 1949, raises the ceiling of 
the amount that may be made available 
annually for research and inquiry, and the 
aggregate sums that may be paid out in any 
one year. 

The Report of the ‘““Evans Commission” of 
1948 tackles another ailment by making prac- 
tical proposals for settling in underpopulated 
British Honduras and British Guiana the 
surplus population of over-crowded islands. 

The month that saw the publication of the 
Moyne Report also saw the appearance of 
another constructive document of major 
importance to the same group of Colonies. In 
the carefully reasoned ‘‘Report of the West 
Indies Committee of the Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies”, the 
members of the Committee, who included 
two West Indians, unanimously recommended 
the establishment of a West Indies University, 
to be situated in Jamaica, the capital cost 
being borne by a special grant from United 
Kingdom funds. The first stage of this pro- 
ject has already been reached with the 
setting up of the University College of the 
West Indies and the organization of its extra- 
mural studies. 

Not all, however, of the Commissions that 
have concerned themselves with the affairs 
of the West Indies have emanated solely from 
Downing Street, although it was the British 
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Laid out in the ‘grand manner’ of their period, the government buildings grouped round the central 
square of Spanish Town, Jamaica’s former capital, include (on the west) King’s House; this impos- 
ing structure was completed in 1762 at a cost of over £21,000 to serve as the Governors’ residence 


Government that took the initiative in pro- 
posing one of the most strikingly novel 
departures from the normal concepts of 
colonial administration hitherto put forward. 
This was in July 1943, when Colonel Oliver 
Stanley, then the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, enunciated on the floor of the 
House of Commons the proposal, fraught 
with tremendous possibilities, that colonial 
welfare and development should be pro- 
secuted on a regional principle cutting across 
and surmounting national sovereignties. Sub- 
sequently Colonel Stanley developed this 
thesis in the United States. ‘‘We believe’, he 
said in a speech made in New York before 
the American Foreign Policy Association in 
January 1945, after he had opened the first 
Jamaican Parliament elected under complete 
adult suffrage, “‘that all Colonial Powers in 
any given region, and other countries who 
have a particular interest in the region, should 
meet together in order to discuss their com- 
mon problems, and to help each other to find 
their common solutions. So many problems 
today—economic, health and transport— 
transcend the frontiers of individual units and 
can only successfully be dealt with on a 
regional basis.” 
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A beginning in this direction had already 
been made with the setting up, in March 
1942, of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, This body was constituted in 
two sections of three members each, appointed 
by their respective Governments, and its 
first British and American co-chairmen were 
respectively Sir Frank Stockdale, the then 
Comptroller for West Indian Development 
and Welfare, and the late Mr Charles 
Taussig, a close friend of President Roosevelt 
and a business man-and economist with 
important interests in the Caribbean molasses 
industry. The Commission was directed to 
concern itself “‘primarily with matters per- 
taining to labour, agriculture, housing, health, 
education, social welfare, finance, economics 
and related subjects in the territories under 
the British and United States flags” within 
the Caribbean area; and already in its short 
life it has done much to break down the age- 
old isolation of the Caribbean islands. Not 
only had this isolation existed between British 
and foreign dependencies, but even between 
the islands of a single Colony. Owing to the 
lack of inter-island communications and inter- 
island trade and to other reasons already 
indicated, the peoples of the Caribbean area 
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cross from the pillars of King’s House (left) stands the Rodney Memorial; tts general Wee 1S clos / 
My the extravagances of detail are characteristically Jamaican. (Below) ‘“‘Bluefields”, a Jamaican “Great 


ouse”’ in Westmoreland Parish, shows the Colonial adaptation of orthodox Georgian domestic architecture 


Much of Jamaica's charm lies in its contrasts: from the heat of Kingston one can drive in an hour to the 
freshingly cool Blue Mountains (above) where tropical, sub-tropical and European vegetation mingles. Se 
breezes also provide welcome relief and the beach at Negril (below) 1s ideal for bathing—or for laundrywe 


e town of St George's, Grenada, bears many signs of its French origin (the island belonged to France until 
62), among which are its reddish roof-tiles, as seen (above) from Fort George. The same vantage-point pro- 
les, in the opposite direction, (below) a magnificent view across the inner harbour towards Grande Anse Bay 
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Pleasure craft in Nassau Harbour, Bahamas. The islands, which enjoy a thriving tourist industry, 
were not included in the Moyne Report; but they are officially considered part of the West Indies 


had been accustomed to living in water-tight 
compartments. One of the first of the tangible 
results of the activities of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission was the calling 
together in Barbados, in March 1944, of the 
first West Indian Conference. This conference 
was attended by delegations composed of 
official and unofficial representatives of the 
British West Indies, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States; and it 
was presided over, being held in British terri- 
tory, by Sir Frank Stockdale, the British 
co-chairman. An important widening of the 
Commission was announced in December 
1945, in the form of the decision to extend its 
scope to the French and Dutch Colonies in 
the region; and the four-nation Conference 
has already met twice. The influence of the 
Caribbean Commission is likely to spread yet 
more widely as time goes on. 

A word, in conclusion, on the old and 
difficult question of West Indian federation. 
‘‘Political federation’”’, state the members of 
the Moyne Commission towards the end of 
their Report, ‘‘is not of itself an appropriate 
means of meeting the pressing needs of the 
West Indies. Nevertheless, it is the end to 
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which policy should be directed.”? And from 
this generalization they proceed to the specific 
recommendation “‘that a practical test of the 
advantages of federation should be made by 
combining the Leeward and Windward 
Islands in one federation on the lines of that 
existing in the former group”’. 

Federation is by no means—as yet, at all 
events—an article of faith with all West 
Indians; but a beginning was made in 1945 
with discussions on plans for a Windwards- 
Leewards amalgamation. In 1947 these dis- 
cussions were carried on to a wider plane by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr 
Creech Jones, at the British West Indies Con- 
ference held at Montego Bay in Jamaica. The 
Conference, after vigorous discussions reveal- 
ing a diversity of points of view, ultimately 
accepted the principle “‘of a federation in 
which each constituent unit retains complete 
control over all matters except those specific- 
ally assigned to the federal government”’. 
Out of the Montego Bay Conference arose the 
Closer Association Committee, to which has 
been entrusted the task of carrying on the dis- 
cussions and negotiations leading towards 
federation. 


Dancers 


by HAMO SASSOON 


A dancer of Pisac, Peru; like most 
country-people between the Andes 
and the jungle she wears home-woven 
clothes coloured with natural dyes 


“To Pisac, Pisac!”’ bawled an oily 
youth, leaning from the cab of a 
big lorry which was bumping 
slowly round the main square in 
Cuzco, looking for passengers. 
This was just what I wanted; an 
early start would give me time 
to look at the old Inca village on 
the hill before the dancing began. 
As I settled myself on a convenient 
sack amongst the Peruvian villa- 
gers who were crowded into the 
back of the lorry, I asked when we 
were due to start. ““Ahorita! Right 
now!”’, they all assured me. But an 
hour later, we were still bumping 
around the side-streets of Cuzco 
apparently calling on the driver’s 
friends and relations. However, 
I stuck to my lorry, and tried to keep my 
temper, and eventually we made the thirty- 
or forty-mile journey just in time for the 
first dance of the festival. The varied crowd 
of spectators had formed a square around 
a dusty flat piece of ground chosen as the 
arena. There were one or two other Euro- 
peans amongst the crowd, and some Peru- 
vians in smart town-made suits; but most 
of the people were simple villagers and 
jungle folk, wearing their homespun clothes 
dyed in rough shades of orange, and blue, 
and yellow. Some wore the peculiar wide- 
brimmed hats of the country; the men wear 
them inverted like the Chinese and the 
women wear a similar hat, but the wider side 


is uppermost and it is covered across the top 
with richly ornamented material. 

Here and there in the crowd were some of 
the dancers, conspicuous because of the bril- 
liant colours and cleanliness of their clothes. 
I managed to worm myself into the front of 
the crowd, and finding somebody who could 
speak Spanish I learnt that some of the teams 
of dancers were from quite distant villages, 
many of them on the edge of the jungle. If 
the village happened to have a school, then 
the teacher was responsible for training some 
of her pupils to dance in this competition ; 
but more often there was no teacher, and the 
villagers themselves made shift to produce 
some sort of display; in this case the per- 
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All Kodachromes by the author 


(Above) Youthful Peru- 
vian dancers performing at 
Pisac under the eye of the 
village school-mistress; 
their dress 1s perfect and 
their timing good, but class- 
room memories seem to hold 
back some of the joyful 
abandonment shown by the 
less organized dancers seen 
below. The terraces cut in- 
to the hillside in the back- 
ground are agricultural re- 
lics of Inca days. (Left) A 
scene of apparent confusion 
—actually a Peruvian ver- 
ston of “Oranges and Le- 
mons’. Enthusiasm, gay 
colours and an able violinist 
all combine to make this one 
of the most enjoyable dances 


(Right) Grecian pan-pipes 
are an unexpected surprise 
in Peru; can they have been 
brought to South America, 
like horses and gunpowder, 
by the. 16th-century Span- 
ash invaders? The dancers’ 
elaborate headgear 1s sur- 
mounted by parrot feathers, 
which can often be picked 
up in the jungle, where the 
long black bows are still 
used to procure daily food. 
(Below) Before the Peruv- 
tan flag men and women 
face one another in a West- 
ern-style dance while the 
next performers await their 
turn in the arena. On the 
hill beyond soil erosion ts 
attacking neglected Inca ter- 
races and forming gullies 


A village team at Pisac which broke off its dancing for ceremonial refreshments: continuity was 
provided by the musicians behind, who continued to play their pipes and so placated the impatient 
judges. Many of the younger women have handsome faces which are well set off by their large hats 


formers were usually adults. Judgement was 
passed by a visiting notable, but I could find 
no evidence of rewards other than the pride 
of having done well. The judge was sur- 
rounded by as many people as could squeeze 
themselves onto his high wooden dais; 
this construction later collapsed and miracu- 
lously failed to squash the hordes of small boys 
who had crawled underneath it in order to 
see better from between the judge’s feet. 
The first performers came from a village 
called Chumbi; they were a group of rather 
thick-set women in national dress but bare- 
footed; their dance did not seem to have 
required much practice, for they merely 
trotted round the arena, spinning first one 
way and then the other; and in the later 
stages they began to bump into each other 
accidentally. Before confusion set in the 
judge blew his whistle, and the stout women 
were shamelessly hustled out of the way for the 
next performance; this took the form of a 
mimic Spanish bull-fight, in which a man in 
a white mask baited a bull, which was repre- 
sented by a boy who carried a bull’s horned 
head and had a tail sewn to his trousers. This 
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raised a few laughs, but was not very thrilling, 
and I began to think of a quick climb up to 
the Inca ruins on the hill. 

However, the next village team changed my 
mind for me; they were children who were 
performing under the eye of their teacher, 
and they had obviously taken a lot of trouble 
over their dress and their dancing. To the 
accompaniment of music played on primitive 
recorders by a band of three men, the child- 
ren curtseyed and pirouetted, and performed 
quite complicated movements ; one small boy 
was apt to forget whom he should follow next, 
but the teacher hastily intervened and put 
him where he should be. In general the 
standard was surprisingly high, and the beau- 
tiful colours of the clothing made up for any 
deficiencies. The girls wore full skirts over 
several embroidered petticoats, finely-woven 
bodices and shawls of rough material over their 
shoulders; the variety of colour-schemes 
seemed to be infinite, and the whole costume 
was enhanced by the characteristic flat-topped 
hats, some of which were worn hanging down 
behind the head. The footgear was more vari- 
able and included native skin shoes, Euro- 


péan fashions with built-up heels, and sandals 
made from old motor-tyres. 

The performances were not always limited 
to dancing: in some cases, the dancers broke 
off occasionally to sing a song, one of which 
was accompanied on an instrument which 
looked like a lute, but the strings were 
arranged vertically as in a harp. The strang- 
est woodwind instrument to find in Peru was 
the syrinx, or Greek pan-pipes, on which one 
dancer tootled rather ineffectively. Violins, 
guitars, trumpets and simple pipes like 
recorders were also used by some of the 
accompanying musicians, and rhythm was 
often supplied by a drum or by the dancers 
clapping their hands. Many of the women 
wore beautiful silver brooches and jewellery, 
which must be handed on from generation to 
generation, as very little of this fine old work 
appears in the shops of Cuzco. Some of the 
men wore beaten gold fillets, a reminder of the 
days when the great mineral wealth of the 
Andes enabled the Incas to use gold and 
silver as we use copper and iron. 

One village act included the preparation 
of a simple meal which the team ate before 
getting on with their dance. Quite another 
type of performance was a mock battle 
between two teams of men; one side was 
dressed in exaggerated primitive jungle fash- 
ion, with a head-dress of feathers, and armed 
with large spiky clubs and bows and arrows; 
the other side wore pale-skin masks and ele- 
gant frock-coats and knee-breeches with 
silver buttons and buckles. Lined up oppo- 
site one another, the two sides engaged and 
disengaged, the men with the clubs several 
times getting the worst of the encounter ; how- 
ever, they finally managed to hurl all the 
smartly dressed gentlemen to the ground, and 
stood over them in a defiant victory display. 
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This performance represented the eventual 
defeat of the invading Spaniards, a theme 
which must have flourished in the folk-lore 
and acting of the primitive jungle villages 
since the Spanish invasion in the 16th cen- 
tury. 

In all, about twenty-five villages took part 
in the festival, but the later performers had a 
noticeably harder task in pleasing the judge 
and his assistants, who were impatient for 
their midday meals and consequently blew 
their whistles half-way through some quite 
promising turns. However, when all was over 
and the crowd had moved into the tree- 
shaded village square, I appreciated the 
judges’ point of view; rows of stalls had been 
decked out with many foods. Cold chicken 
was abundant and there was roast viscacha, 
a little squirrel-like animal that lives among 
rocks. The fruits were tempting, too: in addi- 
tion to oranges and bananas and the usual 
things there were faltas, and the strange- 
flavoured cherimoyas. The performers were 
given special tickets entitling them to eat 
what they liked free of charge, which they 
did without much encouragement. Spectators 
paid for their food and as I sampled some of 
the stranger dishes I tried to make conversa- 
tion with one or two of the dancers, but few 
of them understood any Spanish. The further 
away you go from the big towns of Peru, the 
less Spanish is spoken; it gives place to the 
indigenous Quechua in the mountains and on 
the edge of the jungle or montavia. Further 
into the jungle, the communities. live inde- 
pendently, having scarcely any dealings 
with each other, and so each has developed 
its own special dialect. 

Among the crowd I found an old village 
woman who wanted to sell me some brightly- 
coloured socks, and a sling made from llama’s 
wool; these things I had often 
seen used by the llama drovers 
who control the movements of 
their herds from behind by 
slinging stones at them. I was 
a willing customer, but we 
could not bargain because the 
old woman knew no Spanish; 
however, with the spasmodic 
aid of an onlooker who spoke 
a bit of Spanish and Quechua, 
I made my purchases; but 
we had to add up the bill, be- 
cause she could not count be- 
yond ten. As I was about to pay 
her, she warned us. ‘‘ Don’t 
you cheat me: remember, 
you were born of a woman!” 

It’s a small world, really. 
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Animals in Art 


IX. Mediaeval Bestiaries 


by J. P. HARTHAN 


The phoenix, unique of tts kind, lived in 
Arabia or India in cycles of five hundred 
years. When it came to die it gathered 
aromatic herbage for a funeral pyre fanned 
into flame from the sun’s rays with tts 
purple wings. Three days after combustion 
the phoenix rose again from its own ashes 


As previous articles in this series have shown, 


various times and places with religious significance. 
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the depiction of animals has been invested at 
Never have artists been more deeply influ- 


enced by religion than in Western Europe during the Middle Ages; and Mr Harthan, who is Assistant 
Keeper in the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, describes how they saw the animal world 


Tue illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages have long been treasured as superlative 
examples of mediaeval art conferring pres- 
tige on any library fortunate enough to 
possess them. All the resources of penman- 
ship and skill in miniature painting were 
lavished upon the Gospels, Psalters, Missals 
and Books of Hours required for church 
services in an age which, at least in theory, 
knew no division between. secular and 
religious life. Among the few books not 
intended for liturgical purposes which re- 
ceived elaborate decoration were the bes- 
tiaries which became popular, particularly in 
England, during the 12th-14th centuries. 
The bestiary, or animal book, was a compila- 
tion of accumulated folk-lore, legend and 
rudimentary scientific observation concerning 
a miscellaneous assortment of real and 
imaginary animals and birds. It consisted of 
text and pictures, both equally important, 
unlike the strictly liturgical books in which 
illuminated initials and miniatures, often 
added as an act of piety,. were primarily 
decorative. The text contained a_ brief 
exposition of the characteristics of each 
animal with a Bible reference, if it was men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, followed by an 
allegorical interpretation of its religious or 
moral significance. To ensure that simple 
minds, unused to the subtleties of scholastic 
argument, should master the theological 
lesson, illustrations were then provided to 
give graphic emphasis to the moralization of 
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natural history. 

The literary and iconographic origins of the 
bestiary date back to classical antiquity. The 
text is based on a Greek work compiled at 
Alexandria during the second century A.D. 
known, from its anonymous author, as the 
Physiologus or natural historian. An older 
branch of the classical literature which also 
influenced the formation of the bestiary tra- 
dition was the collection of animal fables, 
associated with Aesop’s name. Though it 
made use of animals, like the bestiary, for 
conveying moral admonition, the fable, with 
its emphasis on narrative rather than alle- 
gory, preserved a separate identity reappear- 
ing in the 13th- and 14th- century French 
translations known as Ysopets. Pictorially, the 
bestiary derives mainly from Eastern sources, 
being the repository for a number of separate 
traditions and influences whose interpenetra- 
tion with Western modes of thought deter- 
mined its character throughout the Middle 
Ages. The assimilation of animal forms into 
art was a problem common to all Near Eastern 
countries. In Egyptian paintings and reliefs a 
strongly representational and realistic style 
was adapted to the needs ofa monumental art. 
In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, a more 
imaginative attitude was displayed in the 
subordination of animal motifs to decorative 
and ornamental purposes. Through Alex- 
andria, the dumping-ground and transmitter 
of Near Eastern culture, these two conceptions 
of the representational and decorative use of 
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All reproductions, except one, by courtesy of the British Museum 
The caladrius possessed remarkable powers of prognostication in disease, foretelling a sick man’s 
recovery by gazing upon his face. If it turned its head the other way the disease was mortal. 
The eyes of the sick man are open if the diagnosis is favourable, closed if he is doomed to die 


The hunter has seized the tigress’ cub and rides away with it on a horse. To escape pursuit by 
the angry mother a mirror 1s placed on the ground. The tigress fixes her gaze upon it, fondly 


imagining she sees her cub. 


animals in art entered the bestiary tradition. 

From the East also came the stories of 
monsters, both horrible and benign, which 
have at all times excited human curiosity. 
The transmission of these legends reached 
Alexandria mainly through the writings of 
Greek and Roman authors who included in 
their compendiums of natural history, often 
with uncritical enthusiasm, the most far- 
fetched travellers’ tales. The Physiologus in- 
corporated much of this pseudo-science from 
Pliny’s Natural History and the treatises by 
Callisthenes and Ctesias of Knidos describing 
the fabulous monsters which had entered 
Greek imagination as a result of Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of the East. A credulous 
delight in stories of legendary creatures from 
distant lands, such as the phoenix, was thus 
part of the common legacy of the Roman 
Empire to the mediaeval world, being 
elaborated in the writings of Origen, Isidore 
of Seville and other ecclesiastical com- 
pilers. It was necessary, however, to adapt 
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While admiring his comeliness she allows the hunter to escape 


this pagan heritage to Christian exegesis. 
The absorption of many ancient traditions 
concerning animals and monsters into the 
philosophical framework of mystical allegory 
and Bible authority current in the Christian 
West was accomplished, not without con- 
siderable intellectual acrobatics, by the 
fathers of the Church including Augustine 
and Ambrose. Since God had directed 
Noah to preserve the animals in the ark all 
living things, including the monsters, were 
part of God’s creation, capable of symbolical 
interpretation for the benefit and guidance of 
mankind. The monsters, on account of their 
very abnormality, became ‘moral prodigies’. 
Other creatures, even if their habits and 
peculiarities were known only by hearsay, 
possessed clearly defined mystical qualities 
illustrating essential Christian doctrines. 

It is necessary to examine in some detail the 
intricate antecedents of the mediaeval bes- 
tiary in order to understand the mental 
attitude of the artists who illustrated these 


(Above) The unicorn when angry could tear anything with its horn, fearlessly attacking even the 
mighty elephant. (Below) When a virgin seated herself in the woods near the unicorn’s lair it 
came and laid its head in her lap, in which position it was wounded by huntsmen and taken prisoner 


picture-books. They were not required to pro- 
vide zoological studies of natural creatures, 
even if they had possessed the technical 
ability. Only with domestic animals was 
there opportunity for personal observation ; 
and even in such cases the bestiary artist did 
not always use his eyes with results we should 
expect, as may be seen in the illustration of 
the sow and litter (page 188) where the piglets 
are standing upright in a very uncomfortable 
position. Realism was the least important 
element in bestiary pictures. The capacity of 
the mediaeval artist for expressing sensitive 
awareness of natural forms is shown in the 
foliage capitals and archways of church 
sculpture, but a similar freedom was not 
available to the bestiary illustrator whose 
range of expression was limited by the strict 
theological interpretation of his subject. In 
general the crudest representation of an 
animal was sufficient so long as it drew 
attention to those selected characteristics 
which were already associated in the reader’s 


mind with a certain set of mystical and moral 
ideas. A convention was thus established in 
which animal pictures became a kind of pic- 
torial shorthand, a reminder of the Christian 
truths embodied in every creation of the 
natural world. Bestiary pictures were usually 
small, painted with an arbitrary colour- 
sense, typical of illuminated manuscripts 
generally, and showing artistic vitality in the 
ingenuity with which the artist designed his 
animal shapes to fit a circumscribed area. 
Although certain animals, the unicorn and 
caladrius among them, had to be white for 
symbolical reasons the desire for colourful 
effects could be freely realized in pink hyenas 
and green elephants. To modern eyes these 
bestiary animals are quaint and humorous, 
the pained, amused or frightened expression 
on their faces suggesting the common kinship 
which mediaeval man felt with members of 
the ‘brute creation’, Bestiary art represents, 
nevertheless, a way of looking at the world 
which modern man, conditioned by the dis- 
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(Above) Many tales were told of the 
elephant’s prowess in battles between 
Indians and Persians, who used it to 
carry towers filled with armed men. 
When gore-stained cloths were strewn 
in its way the elephant became wild 
with fury, scattering the enemy. So 
should the Christian, contemplating 
the cloth stained with the blood of 
Christ, be filled with anger in his 
constant battle against the Devil’s 
wiles. (Left) The elephant caught 
in the strangling grip of the dragon 
(or giant serpent) represents fallen 
man enmeshed in his chain of sins 


cipline of exact scientific observation, has 
entirely lost. A certain effort of the imagina- 
tion is necessary to see the world and its in- 
habitants as constant symbols of a super- 
natural order. 

Of the many creatures which once belonged 
to bestiary lore the greater number have long 
faded from popular memory and knowledge. 
Perhaps only the phoenix and the unicorn, 
partly owing to their mention in Shakespeare 
and other writers, retain vestiges of their 
former power to haunt the imagination. The 
phoenix, rising from its funeral pyre of aro- 
matic herbs, although not found in the Bible, 
became a powerful allegory of the Resurrec- 
tion in the hands of the bestiary compilers. 
Mystically the phoenix represented Christ 
who died and arose in the same flesh. The 
legend was a suitable parable for doubtful 
believers who could accept the phoenix story 
yet found difficulty in believing in Christ’s 
Resurrection. “Behold”, said the bestiary, 
“how the natural habits of birds afford an 
argument for the Resurrection to simple 
people, and what scripture preaches, the work 
of nature confirms.” 

The symbolism of the unicorn received 
greater elaboration. This fabulous creature 
perhaps originated in a confusion between 
three living beasts, the rhinoceros, the Tibetan 
antelope and the Mesopotamian wild ass. It 
was described by Ctesias as a native of India, 
its greatest virtue being the prophylactic 
nature of its single horn. In classical litera- 
ture the unicorn maintained only a pre- 


The antelope, a creature of exceed- 
ing swiftness with serrated horns 
strong enough to saw down trees, 
goes to the Euphrates when thirsty. 
While playing on its banks his horns 
become entangled in a tamarisk tree, 
enabling the hunter to approach and 
slay him. In bestiaries the antelope 
represents man, his horns the Old 
and New Testaments, weapons capable 
of defeating sin. But tf man gives 
way to dalliance he becomes entang- 
led in his vices and is destroyed by 
the Devil, ‘‘for wine and women make 
men separate themselves from God” 


carious existence, ignored by Galen, Hippo- 
crates and other medical writers but accepted, 
with some reserve, by Aristotle. Only in the 
Middle Ages did it come to life in popular 
imagery, myth and art. The unicorn then 
became a handsome, refined creature which 
could nevertheless tear anything with its 
horn when angry, even the mighty elephant. 
A curious method was adopted for its capture. 
A virgin handsomely attired was sent into the 
woods near the unicorn’s lair. Upon seeing 
her the unicorn approached, knelt at her feet, 
placed its head in her lap and went to sleep. 
In this position it was wounded by waiting 
huntsmen and taken away to the king’s court. 
The allegory explained that in like manner 
Christ came to the Virgin Mary, becoming 
man and thus delivering himself into the 
power of the Jews who led him before Pilate. 
The erotic element in the unicorn legend, 
underlying the bestiary interpretation with 
its somewhat strained theological parallel, in- 
dicates a non-Christian origin for many of the 
myths which accumulated round this fascina- 
ting creature. During the later Middle Ages 
many attributes were attached to the uni- 
corn. Its devotion to beautiful maidens, its 
fierceness in battle, the chastity symbolized 
by its milk-white body, all tended to make 
the unicorn an appropriate animal to serve 
as an emblem of aristocratic, romantic 
chivalry, It was adopted as a favourite motif 
in courtly tapestries and in heraldry where 
it later achieved the honour of supporting, 
with the lion, the royal arms of the united 
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(Above) When the lioness gives birth to cubs they lie dead for three days while she guards them. 
On the third day the father comes and breathes upon the face of the cub, awakening it into life. 
(Below) The sow and litter, a subject seldom found in bestiary illustration, is here treated semi- 
naturalistically. Swine signify half-hearted penitents who return to wallow in their old sins 


The whale story is taken from travel lore where it appears in accounts of the voyages of St Bren- 
dan and Sindbad. The whale remains so long on the surface that soil forms from sand and trees 
grow upon its body. Sailors anchor their ship on what they presume to be an island and light a 
fire; whereupon the whale, roused by the heat, plunges suddenly to the ocean depths, carrying 
ship and crew to destruction. In this reth-century picture the whale is green, the ship yellow 


kingdoms of Great Britain. 

One of the most remarkable of all bestiary 
creatures was the caladrius. This was a bird 
of dazzling whiteness foretelling death or 
recovery by movements of its head as it 
perched on the bed-rail of a sick man. In 
favourable diagnoses the caladrius absorbed 
the sickness by its piercing gaze and then flew 
towards the sun either to die itself or have the 
poison burned away. Like the unicorn the 
caladrius, being without spot or blemish, 
signified Christ taking upon himself the 
spiritual disease and sins of the world. Its 
flight to the sun represented the Ascension. 
The caladrius further resembled the unicorn 
in being a courtly creature, found in the 
palaces of kings. The royal status of the 
invalid is shown by the crown which the sick 
man wears in the illustration reproduced 
(page 183) from a bestiary in the British 
Museum. The presence of the caladrius was 
particularly efficacious in cases of jaundice, 
a disease much associated with the sumptuous 
diet of palaces. 

For the bestiary reader there was no clear- 
cut division between creatures of fact and 
creatures of the imagination. Opportunities 
for seeing live elephants, lions and tigers were 
few, though an elephant presented by St 
Louis of France to Henry III of England 
lived four years in the ‘Tower, attracting 
thousands of visitors. The artist had generally 
to use his imagination in attaching a trumpet- 
like proboscis to a bulky creature. Pictures 
of the Central African elephant, probably 
derived from Egyptian sources, must some- 
time: have been available, for many illustra- 
tions show the large ears which distinguish it 
from the Indian variety. The elephant lived 
for two hundred years and was so chaste that 
it had no desire for copulation. When the 
female wished to conceive she had first to find 
a root of the mandrake plant, eat it herselt 
and give a piece to the male. An analogy was 
here found with Adam and Eve who lived in 
Eden without knowledge of evil until they 
ate the apple, afterwards becoming carnally 
aware of each other. When she gave birth to 
her single offspring the female elephant with- 
drew into a lake, the deep pool of the world’s 
sins into which Adam and Eve were cast after 
the Fall, to evade the dragon or great serpent, 
the commonest incarnation of the Devil, 
which lay in wait to devour her young. The 
elephant’s combats with the serpent, typify- 
ing the ceaseless struggle of fallen man with 
sin, was one of the most important bestiary 
lessons. The serpent attempted to suffocate 
the elephant and make him fall, for once on 
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the ground, like the sinner in Hell, he could 
not rise again. But the elephant in falling 
crushed his enemy to death even as the good 
man hopes to atone for his sins by an edifying 
end. 

Two other animals from the East, the lion 
and the tiger, had a prominent place in the 
bestiary. The lioness brought forth her cubs 
dead but on the third day they were breathed 
into life by the father. This legend was 
directly linked with the Resurrection by 
a reference to Jacob’s prophecy: “‘Judah is 
a lion’s whelp, Who shall rouse him?” 
(Genesis, 49). 

_ The tigress who allows her cub to be sto- 
len from her while she fondles the mirror 
in the delusion that it is her offspring alle- 
gorizes man who grows careless over the 
protection of his soul (the cub) when the 
huntsmen (the Devil) are keeping watch. 
The mirrors which they throw in her path 
are ‘‘the abundant feasts, fine clothes, beauti- 
ful women and all the other objects of sin’’. 
The illustration of this legend (page 184) is of 
interest for the contrast between the charac- 
teristically Western stylistic features of the 
conventionalized tree and the man on horse- 
back, and the marked Oriental appearance 
of the tiger. The large spots and general 
attitude of the beast suggest a pictorial deri- 
vation from some Persian prototype. 

The Christian symbolism imposed with 
such thoroughness on the bestiary by eccle- 
siastical writers did not diminish its principal 
attraction for lay readers as a secular picture- 
book. For the artist and designer the infinite 
diversity of animal forms was a constant 
stimulus which extended the influence of the 
bestiaries into all the decorative arts of the 
Middle Ages. From the 12th century 
onwards motifs from bestiary illustration 
were borrowed for church sculpture, miseri- 
cord seats, roof bosses and the small dies, 
made by seal-cutters, used in the decoration 
of monastic book bindings. The rapid de- 
velopment of heraldry in the same period can 
only be explained by a pre-existing familiarity 
with the symbolical associations of certain 
creatures with deeds of virtue and courage; 
and in the transformation of the monsters 
inhabiting the deserts of Persia, Arabia and 
India into the gargoyles of European 
cathedrals and the grotesque drolleries which 
enliven the margins of the sacred books of the 
Church, the bestiary played yet a further part 
in transmitting to the West the residue of 
natural science, medicine, travel lore and 
fable which survived the wreck of the ancient 
world. 


Oils of Bg 


Notes and Photographs by NIGEL WATT 


In the hills near Mpika, some 400 miles from the 
railway and 500 from Lusaka, capital of North- 
ern Rhodesia, lies the private estate.of Shiwa 
Neandu (Lake of the Crocodiles), which 1s owned 
and run by Sir Stewari Gove-Browne, senior unof- 
ficial member of Northern Rhodesia’s Legislative 
Council. Sir Stewart first came to this district 
in 1914 and was so fascinated by its beauty 
that he bought a large tract of land. Development 
of exportable crops was delayed by the war—and 
later by the high cost of transportation to the 


United Kingdom. But an answer to the latter 
problem was found in those light but valuable 
products, essential oils. There were many heart- 
breaking years of experimentation: the original 
idea—of growing roses and distilling attar-of- 
roses—had to be abandoned, as did that of cul- 
tivating geranium. Today, however, the estate 
successfully concentrates on oil of lime, oil 
of orange blossom (neroli) and oil of eucalyptus, 
the demand for which. together with their value, 
was greatly increased during the last World War 
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Almost sixty lb. of orange blossom are required to produce a single ounce of the precious neroli oil which 


forms the basis of eau-de-cologne. In September when the fragrant blossoms have been picked (above) they are 
brought in to be sorted (below) under the surveillance of experienced African overseers on the Shiwa estate 


(Above) Having been weighed, blossoms gathered from over 2500 Seville orange trees in the early morning and 
late afternoon are loaded into stills. (Below) After distillation the oil contains some water which falls to 
the bottom. Here the senior African in charge of the still-room draws off the water; the oil is then filtered 


The cheapest of the oils pro- 
duced on the Shiwa estate comes 
from Eucalyptus citriodira. 
The trees, which are indigen- 
ous to Australia, have shiny 
leaves containing a fragrant and 
volatile oil, chiefly used in soap- 
making. (Above) The euca- 
lyptus matures very rapidly, 
this grove being but ten years 
old. The branches in the cart 
are being taken to the factory, 
where their leaves and terminal 
twigs are subsequently removed 
and (left) thrown into a still 


The main Shiwa product is oil 
of limes: there are over 10,000 
lime trees in the various plan- 
tations on the estate and the oil 
output is now approximately 
3000 Lb. a.year. Limes are not 
an expensive crop to harvest; 
they are allowed to drop as they 
ripen to the ground, whence 
they are collected and brought 
to the factory for pressing and 
for distillation of the juice. 
This type of oil is principally 
used for making lime drinks, 
flavouring and confectionery 


The Estate Manager carefully 
examines a year-old eucalyptus 
tree. Only two Europeans are 
employed on the Shiwa estate, 
as compared with a permanent 
staff of about one hundred and 
Jifty Africans. At one time, 
when the enterprise was in its 
early stages and being built up, 
as many as a thousand Africans 
were employed ; gangs of several 
hundreds are still taken on for 
special jobs, such as harvest- 
ing. Some of the permanent staff 
have been there for more than 
twenty-five years and are ex- 
pert in the different processes 


The Moslems of Kashmir 


by DR CECIL VOSPER 


Dr Vosper is a retired Medical Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. For the last eleven 


of his twenty-five years in Kashmir he was in charge of the Kashmir Mission Hospital at Srinagar 


To understand Kashmiri Moslems it is neces- 
sary to know something of the geography and 
history of their superbly beautiful upland val- 
ley, 5000 feet above sea-level. It is about a 
hundred miles long, the habitable part some 
twenty miles wide and in area about the size 
of one of our larger English counties. The vale 
is surrounded by an almost unbroken wall of 
mountains. The true Himalayas shut it off 
from Ladakh on the east and the Pir Punjal 
range separates it from the Punjab on the 
west. The ends of the valley are also blocked 
by mountains. Besides the Jhelum River 
valley there is the Pir Punjal pass giving access 
from the Punjab. It was through the latter 
that the Moghul emperors made their stately 
migrations to Srinagar, their summer capital. 

There is a pass at the south-east end of the 
valley connecting it with Jammu, while on 
the eastern side the old Central Asian trade 
route enters with the Sind River. The latter 
has to cross two passes, both of them nearly 
18,000 feet above sea-level. There is one other 
entrance at the north end but all these routes 
except the Jhelum valley are blocked by snow 
in winter. It can thus be seen that the 
Kashmir valley is a secluded country. No 
wheeled traffic had ever entered the valley 
until the Jhelum valley cart road was opened 
about 1890. 

Among the first authentic historical facts 
known.about Kashmir is that it was part of 
the great Buddhist emperor Asoka’s dominions 
which seem to have extended over the whole 


of North India. The remains of Buddhist . 


temples and statues and the ruins of cities 
founded by him in Kashmir 250 years B.a. 
exist to this day. Gradually a decline of 
Buddhism set in and the old Brahmanistic 
Hinduism reasserted itself. When the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Huien Tsiong visited Kash- 
mir in A.D. 631 he said: ‘“The Kingdom is not 
much given to the faith, and the temples of 
the heretics are their sole thought”. 

Early in the 8th century a Kashmir Hindu 
king Lalitaditya made wars in neighbouring 
India, conquered the Tibetans and sent 
a mission to Peking, of which mention is found 
in the Chinese annals. He raised his country 
to a pitch of glory it never reached before or 
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since. One other Hindu ruler deserves men- 
tion, Avantivarman, whose chief title to fame 
was the great engineering works he carried 
out through his engineer Suyya. He lowered 
the level of the Jhelum, altered the course of 
the river; and on the reclaimed land many 
new villages were built. 

After this Kashmir was torn by internal 
dissensions but, even so, the attempted 
invasions of the famous Mahmud of Ghazni 
were repulsed early in the 11th century. The 
first successful Mohammedan invasion was 
that of the Tartars early in the 14th century 
under Zulkadar Khan. He held the country 


for only eight months but committed great . 


slaughter, depopulated the valley and burnt 
a great part of Srinagar. _He and his army 
perished in trying to cross one of the northern 
passes too late in the season. 

In the second half of the 14th century 
a Moslem saint named Mir Sayid Ali came 
to Kashmir from Hamadan in Persia owing 
to which he was named Shah Hamadan. He 
practically established Islam in the country. 
A beautiful mosque now standing in Srinagar 
was built in his memory. About the year 1400 
Sikandar the Iconoclast ruled in Kashmir. He 
destroyed temples wholesale and proceeded 
to forcibly convert the remaining Hindus, 
offering them the alternatives of conversion, 
death, or emigration. Many preferred the 
latter and emigrated. 

E. H. Molony in his History of Kashmir says : 

In 1532 Mirza Haider with his Moghals 
fought his way across the Zozi la Pass and held 

Kashmir for a time on behalf of the fugitive 

Emperor Humayun; but it was not till 1586 

that Kashmir was finally incorporated in the 

Empire of the Moghals. Akbar built the great 

wall round the foot of Hari Parbat hill; and his 

successors Jehangir and Shah Jehan made 

Kashmir their regular summer residence and 

Jehangir planted famous gardens on the Dal 

Lake. When the Moghal Empire fell to pieces 

in the middle of the 18th century the Afghans 

held the unfortunate country. A period of 
ferocity, oppression and devastation followed. 

In particular Shias and Brahmans suffered. 

Tying them up in pairs in sacks and drowning 

them in the Dal Lake, was a not unusual form of 

persecution. 


It was said of the Afghans that they thought 


All photographs by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


The Mar Canal, which leads from Dal Lake through Srinagar, Kashmir’ s 
capital. Against a background of overhanging buildings with wooden lattice 
windows a ‘shopkeeper’ is preparing to sell some potatoes to a coolie 
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In a quiet corner of the famous Shalimar Gardens, created by the Moghul 
Emperor, fehangir, on Dal Lake, north of Srinagar, a pious Moslem is chant- 
ing the Koran. Most Kashmiris are Kashmiri first and Moslem afterwards 
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Women are not allowed inside the Makhdum Shah Ziarat; they are shown, 
on a festival day, waiting outside this popular Moslem shrine on the southern 
slope of Hari Parbat hill, on which the. Hindus also have a sacred place 
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A play put on by the Kashmiri National Conference theatre group to make 
the villagers understand Sheikh Abdullah’s land reforms. First the land- 
lord appears; then tax-paying peasants (here shown), who are in difficulty 


no more of cutting off heads than of plucking 
a flower. At last the persecution became so 
unbearable that the Kashmiris turned with 
hope to Ranjit Singh, the powerful Sikh ruler 
of the Punjab. In 1819 Ranjit Singh defeated 
the Afghan Governor and annexed Kashmir 
to his dominions. The Sikh rule, though not 
terribly barbarous like that of the Afghans, 
was undoubtedly very harsh. Moorcroft, 
when he visited the country in 1824, recorded 
that “‘the Sikhs seemed to look upon the 
Kashmiris as little better than cattle, the 
murder of a native by a Sikh is punished by 
a fine to the Government from Rs16 to Rs2o 
of which Rs4 are paid to the family of the 
deceased if a Hindu and Rs2 if a Moham- 
medan”’. After the British defeated the Sikhs 
at the Battle of Sobraon in 1846 Kashmir 
with certain other territories was granted to 
the Dogra Ruler Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
From what is written above it will be 
realized that the Kashmiris have suffered 
much persecution from the hands of many 
invaders through the centuries. Besides this, 
the internal dissensions of petty chieftains, 
the extortions of rapacious officials all down 
the ages and the resultant grinding poverty 
have well-nigh crushed the spirit out of the 
people. And now recently the invasion of their 
country again by tribesmen of the Afghan 
frontier in the guise of a liberating army, who 
looted and pillaged, and half destroyed one 
of their towns, has not tended to make the 
people keen to be annexed by Pakistan. 
The great mass of the villagers who form 
about four-fifths of the population know 
practically nothing of the outside world 
beyond the Pir Punjal and only desire to be 
left in peace to till their soil and to retain 
a fair proportion of the fruits of their labours. 
I think there can be no doubt that know- 
ledgeable men like Sheikh Abdullah and 
others of their leaders fully realize that the 
Pakistan authorities, if they were responsible 
for the defence of Kashmir, might find it 
difficult or impossible at times to defend it 
from the inroads of the said tribesmen. 
When we consider the religion of the 
Moslems of the vale of Kashmir we have to 
remember that their ancestors were converts 
from older beliefs and that the conversions 
were by no means always voluntary but 
rather forced on threat of death or exile, and 
therefore certainly not whole-hearted. It is 
interesting to notice how their ancestral 
beliefs have modified their present religious 
practices: for instance on the same little hill 
Hari Parbat, on which the fort is built, both 
the Moslems and the Hindus have sacred 
places; and both communities make pil- 
grimages to their respective shrines. Hindu 
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influences have certainly tended to make the 
Kashmiri Moslem more tolerant than many 
of his co-religionists, especially than those of 
the North-West Indian Frontier. Once on 
the occasion of the prophet Mohammed’s 
birthday celebrations in Srinagar I had the 
privilege of addressing a very large congrega- 
tion of Kashmiri Moslems in one of the chief 
mosques of the city and on the same occasion 
a Brahman lawyer was also permitted to 
address them. This could never have hap- 
pened in the North-West Frontier Province. 

The boatmen known as Hanjis or Mangis 
are very much a class of their own. They are 
all nominally Moslems but in actual fact are 
earnest devotees of Sri, the Hindu Goddess of 
Fortune. 

In common with other Moslems the Kash- 
miris are accustomed to visit iarats or 
shrines for healing, such as that of Makhdum 
Shah on Hari Parbat. I remember on one 


occasion a patient had come a considerable ~ 


distance to visit this shrine but on the way 
back called at the Mission Hospital to consult 
us and to get a good supply of medicines! 
I asked him: “‘When you recover, to which 


- will you give the credit: the Ziarat or the 


Mission Hospital?” I do not remember his 
reply but I do remember that his friends and 
others laughed. The Kashmiri does not I 
think usually take his religion very seriously. 

The Kashmiri is a born actor and has 
a great sense of humour. On a certain 
occasion Canon ‘Tyndale-Biscoe—who for 
half a century did magnificent work for the 
uplift of Kashmir—was visiting the Kashmir 
Mission Hospital ; in the grounds he was met 
by an old grey-bearded Kashmiri peasant 
who, probably thinking he was one of the 
doctors, begged for his help, and to strengthen 
his plea burst out crying, saying that he was 
an orphan! Thereupon the canon took out 
his handkerchief and sobbingly replied that 
he also was an orphan! Then the old peasant 
began to laugh. 

One respect in which the Moslems of the 
valley differ from their brethren of neigh- 
bouring lands is that they are almost entirely 
non-military. Writing forty years ago Sir 
Francis Younghusband said: ‘“‘Good as is 
their physique the Kashmiris are, however, 
for some quite unaccountable reason, lament- 
ably lacking in personal courage. A Kashmiri 
soldier is almost a contradiction in terms. 
There is not such a thing. They will 
patiently endure and suffer but they will not 
fight.”” Are not these traits of submissiveness 
and timidity largely due to almost continuous 
oppression for many centuries? And may not 
their non-violence be traced to the influence 
of their far-off Buddhist ancestors? 
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The Vengeanc AE Paine 


by C. R. STANTON 


Mr Stanton, an agriculturalist specializing in conservation, is now in Canada with the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Administration. Completing his degree in Agriculture at Lincoln College, New 
Kealand, in 1946, he took part in the first government-sponsored course on Soil Conservation 


THE Maori folk, in common with most primi- 
tive races, possessed no written language of 
their own invention: history and mythology 
were passed down from father to son and 
seldom lost anything in the telling. Howbeit, 
it is easy to forgive the Maoris because so 
many of their tales, while imaginary in the 
first instance, have about them an air of classic 
beauty. Not infrequently one finds cunningly 
woven into their stories a surprising element 
of truth based on accurate observations of 
Nature. These observations can be regarded 
as no less profound now that, after a hundred 
years of occupation, the astute Pakeha (white 
man) is becoming aware of them. 

According to the Maori conception of how 
things began, it seems that Rangi, whom we 
know as the Heavens, and Papa, whom we 
call the Earth, first existed bosom to bosom. 
The time came when Rangi and Papa were 
forced apart by the advent of their son, Tane, 
so that the sunlight was let in and both 
Heaven and Earth were left bare. Tane, on 
seeing their nakedness, resolved to clothe 
them after his own fashion. To Rangi he gave 
the stars and the clouds, and to Papa, the 
forests and later the birds. Although the 
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forests and birds were Tane’s gifts to Mother 
Earth he did not give them lightly. For their 
own protection he became their god and to 
the Maoris he proved to be a jealous god. 
Fear of the wrath of Tane rendered the 
trees of the forest sacred to the Maoris. When 
a tree was required for building a canoe or a 


-whare (dwelling), or for carving, Tane had to 


be appeased with charms and incantations 
performed by the Tohunga, or tribal witch- 
doctor. This procedure, which is known as 
“raising the Tapu’’, is frequently followed by 
placing fern fronds on the bleeding stump. 
This primitive belief in the Forest God was 
most effective in preserving the forest. Occa- 
sionally, however, the Maoris did burn off 
areas of scrubland that impeded their pro- 
gress and it is conceivable that such fires 
occasionally invaded the forest. In 1642 the 
Dutchman, Abel Tasman, recorded observing 
big fires which were in all probability started 
by the Maoris. 

The Maori was not an accomplished agri- 
culturist. His efforts to grow the kumara 
(sweet potato) and the taro were his only real 
ventures into the realms of farming. In view 
of this it is interesting to note that he was 


always careful to choose the richest soils and 
he saw to it that several years of fallow fol- 
lowed the growing of each crop. To prepare 
the land for a crop he first of all burned off 
any rough vegetation; and after the first 
rain he broke up the soft surface with the ko, 
a primitive wooden hoe. Such cultivation as 
he did was necessarily shallow and in the 
long run his farming activities in no way 
impoverished the soil. i 

How then did the Maori survive? Like 
many other island races he lived off his spear 
and his fish-traps. The sea yielded him a 
plentiful supply of fish which he dried and 
stored. The rivers provided ducks and eels. 
Mutton-birds, kiwis, tuis and the ground- 
parrot were all eaten. To provide a change 
he went to the forest and gathered the fruits 
of the trees, the kahikatea, the totara, the 
matai and the rimu. The nuts from the 
karaka and tawa he baked, steeped and dried 
for the winter. ‘The roots and heart of the cab- 
bage-tree were eaten; likewise the roots of 
certain of the ferns—notably the aruhe. Ever 
and anon, when this menu palled, he would 
replace or augment it with the kidney fat or a 
tasty steak from a rival tribesman. 

The Maori way of life did little to interfere 
with the natural harmony of the land. 
The delicate balance between the plants, the 
wild-life and man, scarcely moved off centre. 
This was how the Pakeha found it when he 
first settled in Aotearoa (New Zealand) 
around the year 1840; but in finding it he was 
unaware of its significance. It has taken a 
hundred years for him to arrive at an under- 
standing of the biological balance. This, 
then, is the story of that period of learning. 

For the Pakeha to work the land, some- 
thing more effective than the ko was required. 
It was necessary to import machinery from 
the home country. As more land was opened 
up the need became pressing. Once culti- 
vated, the land yielded wheat, potatoes and 
barley, which helped to feed the settlers ; but 
history has shown that man is ambitious 
beyond the stage of a full stomach. Even the 
simplest of needs—kerosene for the lamps, 
glassware, paper, pots and pans and the hun- 
dred and one household essentials—had to be 
imported. In other words, it was necessary 
to trade with the homeland if the people were 
to attain the better life they had dreamed of 
and for which they were striving. 

The main item for exchange was wool, 
from the backs of the hardy merino sheep. 
There was a demand in England for the raw 
wool and in New Zealand a market for the 
manufactured cloth. Before long all the easier 
flat country was settled. The newcomers 


were forced to move back into the foothills 
and soon even beyond into the high country, 
to seek pastures for their sheep. But the going 
wasn’t easy! ‘he way was barred by a seem- 
ingly impenetrable barrier—the bush. It is 
well to pause here and reflect that the bush 
was not, as the name seems to imply, an area 
of scrubby growth. It was in fact a dense 
forest of tall timber trees forcing their way 
upward through a vast twisted mass of 
creeping vines, tree-ferns, small shrubs and 
young growth. Its only inhabitants were the 
birds, a rather sombre-hued population, some 
slow in flight, some quick, but all living to- 
gether in a natural sanctuary, silent, save for 
their own unique music. This was the barrier 
to an expanding industry. ‘To the men and 
women who had braved 12,000 miles of 
stormy seas to build a new home, the barrier 
resolved itself into one of time. It was the 
time taken for the axe to fell and split; the 
time taken for fire to consume; the time taken 
to clear and plough and sow. In all it was 
but a short time. 

True, there were some who saw the worth 
of the timber and were quick to realize that 
here was a ready-made source of wealth. 
Throughout the country, but more particu- 
larly in the kauri forests of North Auckland, 
timber-mills sprang up. The timber-trade 
was profitable and compared with sheep- 
farming the returns were much quicker. The 
value of the various trees was soon discovered. 
Kauri and totara were noted for their dur- 
ability; rimu for its use in the furniture-trade ; 
the beautifully marked rewarewa for inlays; 
the broadleaf for fence-posts; the matai 
for hardness and later the odourless kahikatea 
for butter-boxes. The timber was there for 
the taking; there was plenty of it and it was 
good. 

But beneath the forest floor and along the 
river valleys was hidden yet another source of 
wealth. The time came when the land re- 
echoed to the cry of ““Gold!”’. The story of 
New Zealand has much in common with that 
of other lands where gold has been struck. 
There were insufficient ships to bring all the 
hordes of gold-seekers. From Australia they 


. came, from India, from China, America and 


Britain, each one eager to try his luck in the 
rich new land “down under”. Many came in 
vain. The lucky few became rich, some 
finally became farmers, while others again 
worked in the timber-mills. The signs of the 
gold stampedes are still evident in the mighty 
piles of rocks on worked-out fields. Stripped 
of its cover, the land from which they were 
taken, whether it was bush or simply fertile 
grass, bears mute testimony to the avarice 
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Thus the Pakeha (white man) in 
New Kealand arouses the wrath 
of Tane, God of the Forest. The 
value of timber and the ever- 
present desire to provide more 
grazing land for their sheep 
led setilers to slash down large 
tracts of bush, thereby preparing 
the way for invading screes and 
gullies, which in turn undermine 
and destroy the remaining trees 


Once the protective forest cover 
is destroyed, light, heat and 
desiccating winds are enabled 
to penetrate, killing off hun- 
dreds of the characteristically 
Shallow-rooted trees, until at 
last a few scattered shrubs on 
otherwise barren slopes are all 
that remain of a former mighty 
forest region, which is so much 
easier to plunder than restore 


Man’s greed for quick profits 
1s boundless; and the old, sad 
story of the goose and the gold- 
en eggs universally applicable. 
The gold-rush in New Kealand 
resulted in many such desolate 
scenes as this throughout mining 
districts where, stripped of its 
cover of bush or grass, a pre- 
viously fertile area is trans- 
Jormed into eroded waste-land 


1. By courtesy of the 

High Commissioner for 

New Zealand in the U.K. 

2. and 3. N.2. Ministry of Works 


By courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand in the UK. 


Wool was the main item of exchange of early settlers i in New Kealand, whose flocks often increased 
beyond the capacity of available pastures. Rather than reduce the flocks they used axe or fire 
to wrest from the forest new pastures, overgrazing of which speedily sapped the land’s fertility 


of man. Even to the present day the lure of 
gold continues to induce man to destroy the 
more permanent wealth of the soil itself. 

In less than a century, due to all these 
factors, three-fifths of the native bush was 
destroyed, beyond all hope of resurrection. 
This was the direct contribution of the 
Pakeha to the removal of the bush. The 
teachings of ‘Tane had availed him nothing 
against the coming of the white folk. 

Indirectly the Pakeha had other weapons 
to use in this invasion of the forests. ‘These 
weapons were the grazing and browsing 
animals. The constant urge to produce wool 
soon led to the grazing of the highland tus- 
sock stands which flourished above the bush 
on the steep mountain-sides. The merinos 
didn’t eat very much of the tussock plants but 
they thrived on the grasses and herbs which 
grew in their shelter. 

Huge tracts of land were grazed and the 
sheep wandered at will. Fences were almost 
non-existent, the only boundaries being those 


that Nature provided in the form of rivers and 
ranges. 

In course of time the price of wool started 
to drop and to keep pace with the falling 
returns the numbers of sheep were increased. 
As prices continued to drop the numbers 
grew beyond the normal carrying capacity of 
the land. To the runholder, the first indica- 
tion of this state of overgrazing was a falling 
off of condition in his flock. Unfortunately 
the deterioration in the animals lagged 
behind that of the tussock pastures. ‘The 
inevitable result was that the cover was 
seriously impaired. before the runholder 
became aware of it. The tussock was still 
there in most cases but it was much weaker 
with little in the way. of grasses or herbs 
growing around it. 

Faced with reducing his stock or producing 


more feed, the worried runholder played his * 


last card—a trump! Unhappily it was a 
small trump rapidly countered with a joker, 
for this hardy pioneer resorted to the use of 
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fire. ‘Thousands of acres of tussock were burnt 
off and through the blackened hillsides there 
appeared, as if by magic, a veritable sea of 
young grass. The hungry sheep crowded the 
new pastures and in short order the succulent 
shoots disappeared. The green sward that 
had appeared so providentially yesterday had 
completely vanished today. Given time 
Nature could probably have recovered from 
this blow, but the runholder repeated the 
offence, often in the drier summer weather 
when a hot fire not only burnt off the top 
hamper, but also destroyed the grass-roots 
completely. But this was not the end. The 
heavy rains of the mountains whipped down 
on the bare unprotected soil and sheared it off 
the steep slopes. There was only a thin layer 
of soil in the first place and very soon the 
loose stones beneath were exposed. Deprived 
of the binding action of soil and roots, the 
stones began to move. Avalanches of shale 
and debris gathered momentum, swept down 
the faces and plunged into the forests. ‘This 
was the joker to which the runholder had no 
answer. 

Even today, in a more enlightened atmo- 
sphere, the problem of restoring a cover to 
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these high areas has not been solved. Econo- 
mics render it inevitable to continue grazing. 
Stock numbers have been reduced but the 
only: method of complete recovery that 
science can suggest is to remove the grazing 
animal altogether and let Nature take on the 
job of rehabilitation. Unfortunately, Nature 
takes many hundreds of years to rebuild a 
soil and where her claims run counter to 
those of urgent human need they are inyari- 
ably set aside. 

However, our main concern now is the 
survival of the bush. Once invaded by screes 
and gullies, the floor of the bush was disturbed 
to the extent that the trees, which relied for 
their very existence on the well-being of the 
carpet of litter, were substantially weakened. 
Every here and there a big tree died and 
others were undermined and felled by en- 
croaching gullies. The leafy canopy was 
opened up, letting light and warmth pene- 
trate to the exposed roots. Finally, through 
the ever-increasing gaps came the wind. It 
swept right into the heart of the bush, desic- 
cating the mossy floor and laying low hun- 
dreds of thirsty, shallow-rooted trees. ‘Thus 
was initiated a slow but steady cycle resulting 


in the ultimate destruction of the forest. 

The effect of the sheep on the forest was 
indeed indirect and of rather minor impor- 
tance when compared with the ravages of cer- 
tain other animals that the Pakeha saw fit to 
introduce. Within the bush are to be found 
many species of deer. The red deer, the fal- 
low deer, the sambur deer and the wapiti 
or elk, to name the most important, have each 
their own domain in the bush. In addition to 
deer there are goats, pigs, wild cattle, chamois 
and thar. New Zealand had originally no 
grazing and browsing animals and given a 
little forethought it should have been obvious 
that the introduction of such creatures would 
bring about far-reaching changes. The prob- 
lem might have been approached more sanely 
but for the outcry of sportsmen and curiously 
sentimental folk, who were determined to 
convert this new land into a small replica of 
their homeland. 

However, enlightenment came fairly rapid- 
ly. The settlers noticed that the tramping 
of these animals through the bush removed 
the litter and undergrowth and exposed the 
roots of the characteristically shallow-rooted 
trees. ‘The pounding of the hooves poached 
the soil in the winter and allowed it to dry 
rock-hard in the summer. Normally the bush 
required an enormous amount of water for 
transpiration, but once the ground was hard 
and dry the trees were denied an adequate 
supply. Vigorous growth ceased and the 
canopy opened out. From here on the story 
was the same as in the case of the sheep. 
The bush was now ready for the fire which 
always seemed to come, no matter what pre- 
cautions were taken. 

The deer in particular also make a very 
direct attack on the bush. They have a pre- 
ference for certain trees and shrubs: the 
konini, the koromiko, the ribbonwood, the 
milk tree, the tawa and the titoki, to mention 
but a few. When these are scarce, they will 
eat almost any shrub. More than this, they 
often kill trees through ring-barking them 
with their antlers when in the ‘velvet’ stage. 
To give a picture of the damage they do, I can- 
not improve upon the report written in 1911 
by Mr Hansen, the lighthouse keeper at Cape 
Palliser. He speaks of the Waitutumai Creek, 
the gully of which is eight miles long and 
three miles broad. At the time of writing 
it was completely bush-clad and surrounded 
by hills two to three thousand feet in height. 


The terraces have been made passable by 
the red deer, which have eaten away all the 
lower branches and foliage . . . There are no 
pines, ratas, koninis, native currants or other 
berry-bearing trees, on which the native birds 


make a living. There are no native birds seen, 

except a few bush wrens, and one tui was heard. 

Silence reigned. The deer, mostly stags, come 

out of the forest from the middle of September 

to the end of January, when they are in the 

‘velvet’ and are very tame. 

Living in the trees themselves is another 
interloper, the opossum. This lovable little 
marsupial is a past-master at defoliating trees. 
First introduced in Southland in 1858, the 
opossum thrived so well that in 1912 sixty 
thousand skins were taken in the Catlins area 
alone. In Australia, their native land, they 
are said to cause little damage, but in New 
Zealand they have proved a menace to the 
native trees. Due to misplaced sentiment or 
lack of appreciation of the damage they were 
doing, opossums have been protected from 
time to time. While trapping was legalized 
throughout the country in 1947, the opossum 
is still protected from poisoning in some parts. 
In other parts, however, he is ruthlessly 
trapped, poisoned and shot. 

Opossums have also been a source of annoy- 
ance to orchardists. During the period of 
controversy over the destruction of the 
opossum, the following letter was written 
by an Auckland orchardist : 

If you want to see how opossums and fruit 
trees thrive together, take a run down to Motu- 
tapu. Opossums you will see, but it will need 
a guide to see where the fruit trees were planted. 
I have several acres in orchard which today is 
free from opossums and needs only regular 
care to combat moth, scale, scab, mildew, 
blight, dieback, fungus, leech, collar rot, birds, 
rabbits, picnickers and small boys. ‘Those I can 
manage to fix during the daylight, but cannot 
see why a lot of cranks, who have nothing of 
their own to destroy, should compel me to sit up 
at night to shoot further vermin. If I am counted 
out in the assumption, will some “boohs’ join 
me in bringing pressure to bear on the Govt. for 
the introduction of rattlesnakes, tigers and other 
interesting subjects, because the rattle and claws 
are beautiful and the meat would compete with 
the local grown bully. 

Three other animals, the stoat, the weasel 
and the ferret, were brought into New Zea- 
land about 1886. They too produced an 
effect on the forest, but in a manner that was 
not at once apparent. These animals were 
imported with a view to checking the spread 
of rabbits. Now the rabbits were introduced 
around the year 1838, but for what purpose 
it is not clear, Perhaps it was to make New 
Zealand more like Britain, or because the 
people liked to eat rabbit. It is recorded by 
the Rev. P. Walsh that certain gentry cele- 
brated the arrival of the rabbit with a cham- 
pagne luncheon, At all events by 1874, after 
an indifferent start, the rabbits had increased 
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Introduced into New Kealand in 1858, the opossum, an attractive little marsupial but an expert at 
defoliation, kills off forest trees and damages orchards. Failure to recognize its harmful na- 
ture has led to its being frequently protected and, in consequence, it has multiplied alarmingly 


to the proportions of a plague. The lower 
tussock-lands, initially weakened by sheep- 
grazing, seemed to attract the rabbits. Before 
long they were competing more than favour- 
ably with the sheep for every bite of green 
grass. 

The arrival of the stoat and the weasel did 
little to discourage the rabbit. These blood- 
thirsty little creatures seemed keener to con- 
centrate on the unwary native birds. Living 
in such a land devoid of predatory animals 
the birds were unprepared for such attacks 
and consequently great numbers were killed. 

This may seem a far cry from the story of 
forest destruction, but in fact it is a singularly 
important feature for the New Zealand native 
bush is almost completely dependent on its 
birds for its very existence. The seeds of sixty- 
five per cent of all the forest plants and trees, 
including every single timber tree, with the 
exception of the kauri and the beeches, are 
dispersed by birds. More than this, many of 
the birds are active pollinating agents. The 
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stately wood-pigeon, the black-winged tui, 
the golden-voiced bell-bird and the rarely 
seen stitch-bird are chief among the nectar- 
feeding birds which act in this capacity. 

Equally important is the function the birds 
fulfil as insect-catchers. New Zealand trees 
are susceptible to the attacks of many types 
of insects: insects which, if left to multiply, 
would kill off the trees as surely as any fire. 
As it was there existed a fine state of balance. 
There were sufficient insects to carry on such 
vital biological functions as aiding the decom- 
position of dead trees and litter. 

To safeguard the forest against potentially 
destructive insects, Nature allotted certain 
birds to do certain jobs. The ground insects 
were eaten by the kiwi, the weka, the native 
robins and thrushes and the fantail. Insects 
living on the branches and trunks of trees 
were sought after by the rifleman, the bell- 
bird, the grey warbler, the saddlebacks, the 
bush wrens, the whiteheads, the kakas and 
the huias. These birds took their toll from the 


The white-breasted pigeon, an 
invaluable pollinator and seed- 
distributor, has been severely 
reduced in number. Unfortunate- 
ly opossums were not the only 
destructive animals brought to 
New Xealand: stoats and weasels 
imported to control the rabbits 
Showed a far greater predilec- 
tion for the unwary native birds 


Quite undisturbed by the photo- 
grapher, a fantail sits on its 
nest. This tiny bird performs 
yeoman service in protecting the 
forest against destructive in- 
sects; pursuing these with a 
rapid, jumpy flight it catches 
them on the wing. Fantails have 
suffered less than most birds 
Srom the advent of the Pakeha 


Cats, dogs, rats and other hun- 
ters, together with the steady 
contraction of its forest home, 
have made a great rarity of the 
flightless, tailless kiwi, an in- 
sect-eater peculiar to New Kea- 
land. As the country’s bird 
population dwindles, so its re- 
maining forest areas decline, 
the two being mutually dependent 
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At last New Zealanders have 
acknowledged the wisdom of 
placating Tane, whose venge- 
ance, in such forms as erosion 
and flooding, has repaid with 
interest the Pakeha’s lack of 
restraint in despoiling forest 
and agricultural land. The 
help of science has now been 
evoked in combating the soil 
erosion that affects nearly a 
quarter of the entire country. 
Farmers are being taught new 
techniques, including contour- 
terracing, which retards the 
downward flow of rain and soil 
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A vigorous government-spon- 
sored afforestation programme 
has also been put into effect. 
The plantation here shown is 
in Otago, beside the Molyneux 
River. Not only do the forest 
trees prevent drying out and 
shifting of the topsoil; they 
play an important role in con- 
trolling the flow of rivers 
by slowing down, after heavy 
storms, the run-off of rain- 
water, which otherwise sweeps 
along unimpeded, with its bur- 
den of sand and stones, caus- 
ing erosion and_ severe floods 


By courtesy of the 
High Commissioner 
for New Zealand 
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tiniest of scale insects to the big wood-boring 
huhu grubs. The latter incidentally were 
eaten as a delicacy by the Maoris. 

Flying insects met their match in the fan- 
tail. The spectacular characteristically jumpy 
flight of this most beautiful of the smaller 
birds is largely attributable to his ceaseless 
quest for insects on the wing. At my home 
in the city of Christchurch, a fantail used to 
make a daily practice of coming indoors and 
cleaning up the houseflies. He caught most 
of them on the wing. Frequently the first 
indication of his presence was the snap of his 
tiny beak. He had an amusing habit of 
alighting at the top of the electric light cord 
and circling down it, picking off the flies as he 
went. One thing used.to annoy him, and that 
was my dressing-table mirror. He would fly 
at itand make no end of row at his own image. 
I finally had to discourage him by tipping my 
mirror upside down. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have pur- 
posely used the past tense when naming the 
birds, for the native thrushes and the huia are 
extinct. The kiwi, the weka, the saddleback 
and the kaka are now so few in numbers as to 
cause considerable comment when observed. 
The stitch-bird is no longer found on the main- 
land, but is confined to the Little Barrier 
Island. Many others are restricted to remote 
localities and in general the bird population 
has been reduced to a pitifully small handful. 

Unfortunately the stoats and weasels are 
not the only enemies of the birds. Indeed the 
weasels have almost completely died out, 
but the job of extermination has been success- 
fully carried on by wild and domestic cats, 
by dogs and by rats. The rats alone must 
account for many thousands of birds annually. 

To complete the cycle, probably the major 
cause of the appalling decrease in bird life is 
the wholesale destruction of the forest by man. 
The plight of the birds isa sorry one. ‘Their 
natural home has been mightily diminished 
in area and the great majority of them can 
exist only within its dwindling confines. Yet 
this very existence within the bush is directly 
threatened by what can only be described as 
their un-natural enemies. The birds are going 
and the bush is going. They are completely 
interdependent. 

But what of the legendary wrath of the 
Forest God? Was he content to watch with 
indifference the wanton destruction of his 
children? Indeed no! From the felling of the 
first tree, his hand was raised in retribution. 
Unfortunately for the Pakeha the power with- 
in the grasp of Tane was one to which he had 
but small reply. It was the devastating power 
of soil erosion. 


In the higher country, where the forest was 
removed or partly removed, the bare unpro- 
tected soil was rapidly washed into the rivers 
by the naturally heavy rainfall. On-the site 
of the forests, screes and actively eroding gul- 
lies appeared. Vast quantities of stones and 
boulders found their way into the rivers and 
very soon the beds were raised above the 
surrounding country. At this stage any rain 
slightly heavier than normal resulted in flood- 
ing on the flat lands. As the building-up 
process continued the peak floods slowly 
increased. But the raised beds were not the 
primary cause of these disasters. The answer 
was in the time it took for all the run-off 
waters from one heavy rain to reach the river. 
In the days of the forest much of the rain 
soaked into the soil, and that which did run 
off took relatively longer to do so. The river 
could usually cope with this flow and seldom 
overtopped its banks. Once the bush was 
removed, however, little water soaked into 
the soil and the bulk of it reached the streams 
and rivers in a very short time. A surging 
peak flow was the inevitable result. 

Lower down on the easier country, the for- 
est was removed by axe and fire to provide 
additional grazing land. The establishment 
of pasture was fairly simple. All that was 
needed was a ‘‘white burn’’, which was usually 
ensured by efficient underscrubbing of the bush 
before firing. On this burn was sown a mix- 
ture of English grasses which demanded a 
seed-bed of high fertility. The strike was 
almost always good, especially if the sowing 
was done immediately after the burn. The 
good pastures resulting were grazed and for 
a year or two things progressed in a most 
profitable fashion. Soon, however, the initial 
fertility of the ash was exhausted and the 
English grasses began to disappear. The areas 
were consequently grazed harder, but the 
high-fertility grasses were disappearing com- 
pletely and in their stead native pasture began 
to appear. The transition was slow, the graz- 
ing was hard and much of the ground was 
bared. There was little fertilizer to be had and 
little labour to apply it. There was no hope of 
restoring the fertility to many of the big runs. 

In many places Nature made a desperate 
bid for the land by reclothing it with a cover 
of manuka and tauhinu scrub. This was in 
fact her first step in the regeneration of the 
forest, for the scrub acted as a nursery for 
young forest trees. But scrubland was waste- 
land to the farmer and much of it was cut 
over and burnt. That which was left has been 
instrumental in saving many thousands of 
acres from further erosion. 

On areas where the scrub did not get a 
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chance to establish itself the continued graz- 
ing increased the bare patches and the rains 
started their deadly work. The topsoil began 
to move and the unmellowed subsoil showed 
through. In some cases-the ground was 
eroded even while-there was a grass cover 
present. An infertile soil soon develops a 
physical structure that is far more erodible 
than that of a fertile one, even though the 
former still retains some semblance of cover. 
Depending on the different types of soil and 
the different farm-management practices 
adopted, the erosion assumed a variety of 
forms. In some cases it was slipping; in others 
gullying, earthflows, sheet-erosion or combin- 
ations of these. 

On hill country that was inherently fertile, 
the process has taken longer. On smaller 
holdings and on downlands where it has been 
possible to topdress with lime and super- 
phosphate, the more vigorous-growing and 
productive grasses have been retained. This 
has proved sufficient to avert erosion in most 
cases, although very steep slopes are by no 
means immune. 

An idea of the incidence of erosion can be 
gained from the following figures :— 


Minor slipping 3,200,000 acres 
Major slips, slumps and 

flows ae 6,163,000 __,, 
Wind-eroded 4,557,000 ,, 


Sheet-eroded 1,324,000 ,, 
This comes to a total of 15,244,000, almost a 
quarter of the entire country. 

These figures represent an unknown but 
colossal financial loss to New Zealand every 
year. They represent land carrying less sheep 
and less cattle; land that is detrimentally 
affecting the flow of rivers ; land that is on the 
move, blocking roads and railways and invad- 
ing dwellings. Such land is no longer produc- 
tive soil but a mass of rubble, gullies and slips. 
It is increasing daily in area and threatening 
the very existence of a young country. 

In 1941 the New Zealand Government 
passed the Soil Conservation and Rivers 
Control Act, which provided for the setting 
up of a Council to deal with these matters. 
After a hundred years the problem had 
assumed sufficient proportions to convince 
the Government of the need for a concerted 
national counter-attack. 

While much has been achieved since 1941, 
it has been an uphill battle. For a start it was 
necessary to educate the people to the point 
where they became ‘erosion-conscious’ and 
prepared to give a~soil-conservation pro- 
gramme at least moral support. At the same 
time the Council and its staff was only a 
small body and it was faced with unprece- 
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dented problems. Overseas experience was 
useful only in a small measure and progress 
was made largely through tedious trial and 
error. Despite initial difficulties the work 
went steadily ahead. Local Catchment 
Boards were set up and men with extensive 
local knowledge were called upon to help 
formulate plans for the preservation of cover 
and the conservation of soil within their 
districts. 

Other people also helped in the fight. The 
Wild Life Section of Internal Affairs Depart- 
ment, in addition to killing off opossums, 
started an organized campaign against the 
deer. Parties of deer-stalkers provisioned from 
the air were out for weeks at a time. The Soil 
Bureau commenced work on erosion surveys. 
The Animal Ecology Section became inter- 
ested in trends and movements of imported 
animal populations. The Botany Division 
collected vital information on the food eaten 
by various species of animals. The Agricul- 
ture Department was called in to advise on 
problems of fertility deterioration. The Forest 
Service was consulted on problems of regen- 
eration and afforestation. The vast machinery 
of all these organizations was welded together 
by a Standing Committee with the Senior 
Engineer of the Soil Conservation and Rivers 
Control Council as chairman. 

Despite all these efforts it is obvious to the 
trained eye that the job has only just been 
started. With the daily increasing public 
consciousness of the evils of forest destruction, 
the work of conservation and preservation 
is receiving a mighty boost. The boost is 
needed, for nothing short of a whole-hearted 
all-out endeavour on the part of every indivi- 
dual in the land can result in swinging the 
balance back to its original state of equili- 
brium. 

More on the aesthetic side, though far 
from impractical when it comes to taking 
action to save bush and birds, is the New Zea- 
land Forest and Bird Protection Society. This 
band of Nature-loving folk is striving with all 
its might to perpetuate our unique bird life, 
which boasts some two hundred indigenous 
species. Likewise it seeks to protect our rem- 
nants of native bush. The bush that protects 
the birds is a botanical paradise, a world 
to itself where the mighty kauri grows and the 
rata raises its scarlet plumes above the ever- 
changing sea of green. Together with the 
organizations mentioned above, the Society 
has joined battle against the agents which 
would destroy this forest and imperil the 
heritage of New Zealand. All power to these 
enlightened people in their endeavours to 
avert the vengeance of Tane. 


